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COMPETITION 



PROFESSOR LINDLEY M. KEASBEY 
University of Texas 



"If a sober socialist can be found, let us invite him to share in 
the discussion" — such was someone's suggestion. I trust I am 
betraying no confidence; the quotation is from a letter to our 
secretary, and the phrase appealed to me particularly: "If a 
sober socialist can be found !" Shortly afterward I was asked to 
open this discussion. Put two and two together. You all know 
I am a socialist — professionally of the chair, personally of the 
floor, a sitting and standing socialist, if you choose. So it's only 
a question of my sobriety. Individualists are never called to 
account — did you ever think of that? They are expected at all 
times to be sober, and all that goes therewith, safe and sane and 
sound; it is only socialists that are suspected of intellecual in- 
ebriety, unsoundness, insanity, and so forth. But in this instance, 
believe me, a sober socialist is addressing you on the subject of 
competition. 

In current discussions there is so much confusion, I shall 
endeavor to establish some distinctions — in the first place between 
competition and selection. As I see it, selection is an organic 
phenomenon, competition is a superorganic phenomenon. Organic 
evolution is the outcome of an interaction between variability and 
environment, super-organic development is the outcome of an 
interaction between utility and environment. 1 Interaction in both 
instances is accompanied by struggle resulting in survival ; in the 
organic instance survival is effected through adaptation and selec- 
tion, in the superorganic instance survival is effected through pro- 
duction and competition. Then again, selection operates only 
from generation to generation, whereas competition is operative 
at all times; the former is effected through natural, the latter 
through cultural, laws. Hence to alter the effects of selection, you 

1 See my Civology. 
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must proceed from biology — or anthropology, so far as human 
beings are concerned — and apply the principles of its subsidiary 
science, eugenics; to modify the effects of competition you must 
proceed from sociology — or civology, I should say — and apply the 
principles of its subsidiary science, economics. I wish I might 
enlarge on this subject, there is so much to say concerning selec- 
tion. In the hope that Professor Cooley will continue this side 
of the discussion, I shall confine myself to the economic end of 
the argument and consider only competition. Here again con- 
fusion exists regarding the parties concerned. 

We think of competition as if it were always among individ- 
uals, as if human beings only were competing with one another. 
Such is not the case, or entirely the case. As a matter of fact 
competition occurs within and among the three factors of produc- 
tion, only one of which is individual. Under our laws of private 
property, land and capital belong to individuals, but that's a far 
cry from being individual; labor is actually the only individual 
factor of production. Hence when competition occurs within 
the labor factor it bears upon individual laborers; when compe- 
tition occurs between labor and the other two factors it bears 
upon individual laborers ; whereas when competition occurs within 
the land or capital factor, or between these factors and labor it 
bears only on the owners thereof. This distinction is significant 
and far-reaching withal — again I should like to elaborate. 

Furthermore, competition occurs only at the margin, at the 
margin within each productive factor, at the margin among the 
three productive factors. Above these margins are differential 
stages of lessening competition ending in absolute monopoly. If 
in any way one or more of these margins can be controlled, 
monopoly runs down the line again and competition diminishes 
accordingly. All this is abstract, but I trust comprehensible. 
Now let us examine the situation in detail. We speak of the three 
factors of production — land, labor, and capital. I'm inclined to 
think of them as "powers" — powers of production, or productive 
powers. 

Land, in the first place, is the source of physical productive 
power, generative or mechanical as the case may be. Being 
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physical, land is an extrinsic power, derived by the individuals 
who exercise it from their physical surroundings. Under the 
existing individualistic regime this extrinsic productive power is 
exercised by private individuals — natural and juristic personali- 
ties — in their own interests ; under the ideal socialistic regime — 
stop ! my sobriety is at stake ; to save myself I'll resort to aposio- 
pesis. Then again land is a differential productive power. 
Differential because embodied unequally in units of extension ; no 
two lots, no two acres, for instance, possess precisely the same 
amount of productive power. Competition occurs only at the 
margin, you know ; consequently the owners of differential lands 
are above its pressure; secure in the possession of a differential 
monopoly, recipients (by the grace of society) of an unearned 
increment, they are actually advantaged, for the lower compe- 
tition forces the margin the larger their differential returns. The 
single tax would restore this differential to society, and reduce 
differential owners to marginal terms, but, you'll observe, these 
self-same land owners exercise political power precisely in pro- 
portion to their possession of productive power. "Empire," 
Harrington said, "follows the balance of property." They can 
scarcely be expected to tax themselves. If only the people were 
all powerful as we assume — but that's a different tale, tending 
toward socialism, so I'll desist. 

Labor, in the second place, connotes personal productive 
power, which again is of two sorts : muscular and mental. Being 
personal, labor is an intrinsic power, emanating actually from the 
individuals who exercise it. Communists say individuals should 
dedicate their personal power to the public — perhaps they will 
some day (even now there are a few) ; Socialists — there I go 
again, I can't stay sober — socialists argue for individual owner- 
ship of personal power, to each laborer the full value of his 
product. But back to the point. Labor is intrinsic and unlike 
land in this ; but like land in that it constitutes a differential. As 
physical power is embodied unequally in acres, even so is personal 
power embodied unequally in individuals. No two laborers 
possess precisely the same amount of muscular and mental ability. 
Here again competition occurs at the margin, whose lower limit 
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is determined by the standard of life. Aye, there's the rub! 
Owing to the increase of population, immigration, and the iron 
law of wages, competition keeps forcing down this marginal 
standard. Look away from old countries ; turn your gaze from 
cities (it's enough to sicken you) ; prate about "the economy of 
high wages;" deprecate the past; appreciate the present; have 
faith in the future — still the facts stare you in the face. Is it 
necessary for me to say they're horrid facts? Competition is 
lowering the marginal standard of life. And as the standard 
goes down under competition, selection enters in, eliminating the 
unfit and allowing only the fittest to survive. There's humor in 
this phrase "fittest," a ghastly sort of humor, for the fittest in this 
instance are those whose wants are atrophied, though their phy- 
sique is enduring. In this respect, be it said, Mongolians and 
negroes are fitter than Caucasians, many Europeans fitter than 
Americans. Above this margin the pressure diminishes through 
differential stages to the point of all but absolute monopoly. 
However, owing again to the increase of population and immi- 
gration, these labor differentials are in no sense so secure as 
those of land. Unionism tends to establish them, to be sure, but 
not always effectively; whether wisely is open to discussion, 
though under present conditions there is no other way that 
I can see to accord to labor its differential dues. I only wish, in 
existing circumstances, unionism might monopolize the margin 
and so establish a decent standard of life. 

The opposite of laborer is loafer — etymologically, I mean; 
economically, "capitalist" is the accepted antithesis — it comes to 
the same. Attribute this to my intellectual inebriety; excuse the 
jibe and consider with me this confusing concept, capital. In its 
abstract sense, capital constitutes a fund of purchasing power, and 
a fluid fund withal, embodied in coin and credit instruments. And 
inasmuch as every unit of coin or credit is precisely as powerful 
as another of the same denomination, money is a marginal power. 
So in its abstract sense, capital constitutes a marginal, fluid fund 
of purchasing power. Applied in production abstract capital be- 
comes concrete by being embodied in capital goods for sale on 
the market. So in its concrete sense capital consists of a collection 
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of goods conveying selling power. No two stocks of goods con- 
vey precisely the same amount of selling power, so capital in the 
concrete constitutes a differential. All this is familiar enough to 
economists. Not so the source. Should capital be considered as 
an intrinsic or an extrinsic power? Suppose we strike middle 
ground and say capital is derived from society. Exchange (which 
is essentially a social institution) constitutes a catch-basin. From 
laborers' savings — such as they are — countless tiny rivulets flow ; 
from landed differentials, abounding streams ; intermittently from 
mines and conquests come cascades of gold and silver; still 
another source is speculation, and so on. Accumulating in the 
catch-basin, fermentation occurs — provided the level of confi- 
dence is undisturbed — credit expands, the fund of capital in- 
creases, capital goods pass out as selling power to flow back into 
the catch-basin again as a fluid fund of purchasing power. Fanci- 
ful? yes, and unscientific besides, but what other means is there 
by which to explain, if I could, so complicated a subject in so 
short a time? Starting from the fallacy of saving, we say capital 
is stored-up labor, and assume forthwith that those who control 
it labored correspondingly to p'roduce it. Rather is it the other 
way around: those who labored — and saved forsooth — (they're 
mostly under the sod or in the urn) to produce capital have little 
or nothing to say concerning the control thereof. It's all wrong 
and — I was going to add — socialism is the only remedy. But I'm 
considering competition : how does competition operate within the 
capital factor? 

Capital in the abstract is entirely marginal, consequently 
among the money owners competition is operative all along the 
line. A lowering of the rate of interest is the result. Every 
dollar earns less to be sure, but inasmuch as there is no limit put 
upon the number of dollars a man may own, the hardship is not 
so severe. Consider in comparison the marginal laborer's lot! 
Capital in the concrete is differential, advancing like land and 
labor from the margin to almost absolute monopoly. Some of 
these differentials are naturally secure; others are shored up 
artificially by franchises, patent rights, tariff privileges, and com- 
binations of all kinds. Nay more, even the margin is now 
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monopolized; and classic economists asserted: profits tend to 
decline toward a minimum! So they would, so far as they are 
marginal, if free competition could prevail. 

Among the powers of production also, competition occurs at 
the margin. The marginal power is always the most abundant, 
those that are comparatively deficient occupying differential 
positions. In new countries where labor and capital are scarce 
and land is abundant competition cuts down the landlords' returns 
to insignificant differentials. Such was the case in America some 
years ago ; such is still the case in Texas to a considerable extent. 
In an old country where land is all appropriated and capital is 
controlled, laborers go on increasing in numbers through the 
natural laws of population and the conventional laws of immigra- 
tion. Such is the state we are rapidly arriving at in America, 
with the result that nowadays competition bears heaviest upon 
the one intrinsic, individual, human productive power. So, being 
subjected to the pressure of competition both within their group 
(except so far as through unionism they can establish their differ- 
entials) and between their group and the others, laborers, as the 
phrase goes, "get it coming and going." What wonder then that 
they organize ? What wonder that they are ready to revolt — not 
against masters, as slaves and serfs before, but against the sys- 
tem that allows land which is national to belong to the few fortu- 
nate and capital which is social to accumulate in private hands. 

That such a system is unjust is too obvious to argue; that it is 
uneconomic also is evident enough. That which is unjust may 
continue to persist, that which is uneconomic is sure to desist. So 
convinced am I of this that I am inclined to prophesy: In the 
course of national competition, the capitalistic system will suc- 
cumb; in the course of international competition, the socialistic 
state will succeed. Accord to each individual laborer the full 
value of his product, let society absorb the rest. Then and then 
only will the united state (or States spelt large, if you choose) 
become a power in the world for wealth in first instance, and for 
righteousness as well. 
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DISCUSSION 
Professor C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan 

It seems to me that the fundamental point touched upon by Professor 
Keasbe/s paper and indeed the fundamental point always touched upon in 
questions of competition is the meaning of competition in relation to organi- 
zation. There is the great point. The socialists want organization and they 
find competition, and therefore many of them oppose the latter. Professor 
Keasbey, however, does not take this ground, I think. He apparently 
admits that competition of a better sort is a remedy for the existing con- 
dition. 

Now what is the meaning of competition in this regard? I take it to be 
simply an organizing process. The world is full of various agents. These 
agents in one way or another are continually getting displaced in the social 
structure, by the death of individuals, the decay of groups and systems, etc. 
Some method must be found of constantly building up the organization. If 
there is any other method of doing this than competition in the broad sense 
I do not know what it is : I have never seen any plausible scheme of social- 
ism that did not provide for this. There must be some means of comparing 
and selecting the agents and adapting them to their work. 

Competition is not merely a cause of organization; it is also an effect. 
As everywhere else in the interdependent social system, we find all influ- 
ences interacting, each a cause of change in the other. Organization is a 
cause in that it furnishes motives and standards and methods for compe- 
tition. These things are determined by custom, by law, by public opinion, by 
the inherited ideas of men. 

Taking these points for granted, we come to the question, What is the 
matter with existing competition? I should say the matter is simply that 
existing competition shares in the prevalent disintegration of social structures. 
We are all familiar with this disintegration; it is chiefly though not entirely 
economic in its origin. It extends into the church and into the family and 
more or less into every phase of social organization. The result is that the 
standards, the methods of competition, today, are very far from being what 
the most enlightened human nature would desire to have them. They are 
what is sometimes called "individualistic" in the bad sense of the word. 

Perhaps I can best indicate this by taking an example. Let us suppose 
there is a ship sailing on the seas, properly manned with officers and crew. 
Now, here is an organization. It may not be apparent at first that compe- 
tition is going on in this little society; but it is. If a mate does well, he may 
very likely get appointed captain on the next cruise, or his wages may be 
raised. Or again, this ship may be competing with another ship across the 
ocean, and various advantages may accrue if it succeeds. Here is well- 
ordered competition, in which merit succeeds. That is to say, the test of 
success is something for the good of society, namely, the welfare of the ship 
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and of commerce. But suppose this ship quite unexpectedly in the dark 
runs upon an iceberg. The captain and the crew are thrown into the water. 
The society immediately and entirely disappears. The individuals are all 
struggling in the water, and a new kind of competition takes place. From the 
good of the ship or society, it falls back on the animal instinct for self- 
preservation. Man becomes a mere brute under these conditions. The cus- 
toms and modes of thought that keep society on a proper level are destroyed. 
Something analogous to this is widely prevalent in present society, 
especially in the industrial world. I might show this without difficulty by 
some illustrations; but this is done every day by the socialists. 

To pass on to the question how competition may become better: It is 
by building up the social organization through competition itself and raising 
the level of that competition by the ordinary methods of human endeavor. 
After all, the ultimate criterion of these things is what men want, and if we 
try hard we can get it. 

You ask perhaps what kind of organization I think is going to replace 
the present objectionable disorganization and so bring about a better state 
of competition. As to that I don't know very well. I am rather clear, how- 
ever, on one point: the coming organization will not be all of one kind. I 
do not agree with those socialists who look to the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of the central state as the solution of the question. I should call that 
a blanket socialism that is stifling to the healthy activity of society. What 
I am inclined to expect is that there will be a very considerable development 
of control and operation by the central state, also a growth of the principle 
of co-operation apart from the central state and an increase of protective 
and self-assertive groups, in the nature of labor unions, and so on. 

I expect also, regarding the state, that there will be a good deal more 
tendency toward socialism in the local units than there will be in the central 
state. Local units have the advantage of preserving the comparison and 
experimentation that make it possible for society to choose the best types and 
prevent any one type from becoming unduly ascendant. 

I think finally that the shrewd sense of the Americans will preserve the 
good old Anglo-Saxon tradition of checks and balances. It is better to have 
these checks and balances than it is to aggrandize any one agent at the 
expense of all the rest. 



Professor T. N. Carver, Harvard University 
I would merely like to make the point that the ideal which Mr. Keasbey 
brought out would not bring us anywhere near socialism, that is, the ideal 
of distribution according to productivity or service. The crux of the ques- 
tion is: Who shall appraise the service? If the service is to be appraised 
by certain public functionaries, that would be socialism, as I understand it. 
If, however, the service is to be appraised and paid for by those who receive 
it, you have individualism, as we now have it in essential particulars. 
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We sometimes make the mistake of assuming that all production is social. 
The baker who bakes a loaf of bread may in an impressionistic sort of way 
be performing social service, but the real service is to the man who eats the 
bread, and therefore it seems to me that we might leave the appraisement 
and the payment of the service to the man who receives it, i. e., to the man 
who eats the bread. If we do that we haven't socialism, by any means, nor 
anything resembling it. 



Professor E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin 

We had a certain idea in mind in putting up for discussion the question, 
"Is competition becoming too intense?" We had in view certain specific 
problems that are up today in this country. Is it right that children are being 
swept into the competitive vortex and urged to do their utmost; or is 
there a necessity for some effort to hold them out of that maelstrom? Is it 
all right that women are drawn into the competitive vortex with nothing to 
shield them from the hardships of long hours of labor, night work, etc.? 
Shall we trust to competition to take care of these things? Or is it time 
that certain limitations should be placed upon such competition? 

Labor unions are limiting the rate at which work is to be performed. 
They don't want to be pressed. They disapprove of "pace-makers." Now, 
this certainly is a limitation upon competition. Is it good or bad, wrong 
or right? Then again, consider the demand which President Eliot voices — 
that the tenure of position on the part of the wage-earner should correspond 
to the tenure of office of government employees; namely, to remain until 
by some disinterested tribunal they are declared incapacitated for that 
position. Not merely the grouch of a foreman, but an impartial investigation 
would then determine if a man may keep his job. 

Is the demand for a securer tenure justified? Such is the type of ques- 
tion we had in mind. For my own part, I believe that in competition certain 
forces are at work which should be restrained in order to prevent compe- 
tition from going to unwholesome extremes. 



Professor U. G. Weatherly, University of Indiana 

It has seemed to me that the issues raised by both of the papers at this 
session are essentially the same. To determine whether competition is 
unwholesomely intense it is necessary to study its fundamental nature and 
its limits. I believe that under existing conditions in the economic field in 
America most of the competition which is socially deleterious and which in 
the end calls for social regulation is found not in the great central mass of 
society but at its two extremes. Among the least efficient class industrially 
the struggle retains many of the characteristics of the primordial struggle 
for existence. Unskilled, unorganized labor requires protective legislation to 
guard against abuses of which the sweatshop is an extreme type. Here com- 
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petition is waged for the primary animal necessities. The organization of 
labor shields the individual worker from the worst features of this type and 
from the need of protection from the outside. At the other extreme the 
possessors and manipulators of great bodies of capital engage in struggles 
wherein the weapons are railway systems or whole industries. The war of 
the titans and the hurling of mountain masses is repeated, to the danger and 
disturbance of the existing order. With this class the stimulus to over- 
competition is not the need of any external good but the mere lust of battle 
or the love of the game. Among the men whose fortunes have already 
reached unwholesome dimensions the competitive spirit is even more likely 
to become pathologic than among the necessitous. Now in both groups there 
is an evident trend away from individual competition and toward intergroup 
competition, that is, competition between groups occupying the same general 
field. The next few decades will probably witness a diminution of the 
friction between diverse groups like capitalists and laborers, and a marked 
increase of competition of one labor group with other labor groups, and of 
one capital mass against other capital masses. A general unionization of 
labor and a fairly complete aggregation of capital into, organic bodies would 
tend to produce this result, since it would clear the field of the older type 
of individual competition. Labor groups would then clash with other labor 
groups whose wage interests conflicted, and capital combinations would com- 
pete primarily with other capital combinations whose products could be 
substituted the one for the other. 



Professor Graham Taylor, Chicago, Illinois 

There is another phase of this subject, namely, the restriction of indi- 
vidual competition in order to preserve the right of the freedom of con- 
tract. Our present industrial system is more and more making collective 
bargaining an economic necessity. Many who bargain collectively as 
capitalists and employers entirely fail to recognize the necessity of the 
employees bargaining collectively in order to preserve their right to the 
freedom of contract. Men who calmly and complaisantly pool all their 
money and their brains and who appoint some president of a corporation 
to act as their walking delegate insist in the name of the freedom of con- 
tract that the laborers shall not do precisely the same thing. Now, by an 
instinctive feeling of self-protection and self-preservation the working-men 
act collectively. They appoint an agent to represent them. He goes up to 
bargain for them. He is instantly discarded. Their representative is not 
given the right to represent, and all in the name of the laborer's right to 
preserve the freedom of contract. Why, there is no freedom of contract 
where one side has to bargain individually with another side that may 
bargain collectively. The objection to the right of the laborer to bargain 
collectively is usually made for the sake of the non-union laborer. But I 
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think that is also a great misrepresentation. I have long resided in a pre- 
dominantly non-union population of working people. But in a time of strike 
that whole neighborhood is absolutely a unit on the side of the strikers. They 
obey an Eleventh Commandment which is, "Thou shalt not covet or steal 
thy neighbor's job." Individual competition must as an economic neces- 
sity, be curtailed by collective bargaining if the right of the freedom of 
contract is to be preserved. 



J. Bussitt Smith, Esq., Chicago, Illinois 

If a mere lawyer layman may speak, I would like to say a few words. It 
seems to me that the question before the meeting has scarcely been touched 
and no one has sought to answer it. 

"Is competition becoming too intense?" This is the substance of the 
question. It does not mean merely for women and children, but through- 
out the nation, in the great industrial movement, is competition becoming too 
intense? A lawyer would present a few important facts that settle that ques- 
tion one way or the other. I will mention four of these. 

Away back in the beginning of this nation we saw certain things that 
the government could do. We have been adding to those, year by year, 
until it is surprising how many things cities and states and the nation are 
doing. The purposes of government are being extended more and more into 
the business of the people, because thy believe they can get better conditions 
and service by such extension of powers. 

We organized corporations, and corporations from the small beginnings 
have gone on growing until they have become almost equal in power to 
the governments that created them. They came to recognize the fact that 
their ability to make profits is curtailed and prevented by competition. Then 
they began to combine. The railroads pooled their earnings, and when that 
was prevented by law, they organized trusts and combinations by which the 
corporations are getting together, because they know that competition is too 
intense, and is destructive. 

Then laborers found that they were at the mercy of the corporations and 
those who wanted to make big dividends for stockholders; and now we have 
in the labor unions a recognition of the same fact that competition, as it 
exists, is not sufficient to regulate these matters. Hence men in labor unions 
come together and stand solid one way, right or wrong. 

Then the people at large, recognizing that corporations have gone too 
far and that the labor unions or other organizations are not sufficient to 
remedy the evils, go a step farther and give the matter of regulation to the 
states or the nation. Examine the statutes of any single state and see there 
the laws that have been passed regulating and restricting corporations and 
their charges, modifying and determining hours of work, determining how 
and whether women shall work, and whether there shall be seats in stores, 
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and how and whether children shall be worked, all recognizing that compe- 
tition is so intense and keen that there are certain evils attending it that must 
be regulated to protect workers and the public. 

Take the recent public utilities bills of the state of Wisconsin or New 
York and there find an example of how the state is going into these ques- 
tions and regulating corporations. The state here steps in and fixes the 
standards and methods of the competition that shall exist or the service that 
shall be rendered in the business of public utilities, and at the same time 
protect the people from the abuses that arise out of the elimination by organi- 
zation and combination of healthy and wise competition. Every one of these 
laws centers back in the question of competition, and the moving spirit is 
better service for the people. Competition is the great thing that is working 
wrong. Monopoly is only a lack of competition secured because competition 
is too intense. 

There is in man a social instinct. I believe that the most profound single 
quality that is possessed by the human race is that social instinct, that makes 
all men want to come together and have business, mental, and spiritual con- 
tact by co-operation rather than war by competition. When we have warfare 
instead of the enjoyment and helpfulness of co-operation; when we thus bring 
in social strife, we have something abnormal and contrary to the very con- 
stitution of every man and woman. And just so sure as that condition is 
abnormal and wrong and leads to warfare, just so sure, somewhere, some 
time, we shall reach that condition where men will seek to change it and 
establish new conditions. Today I believe we are reaching that. In this 
land of intelligence and prosperity, competition is getting to its fruit-bearing 
stage and compelling a change in laws and public action. 

It is already recognized by the national government, by the corporations 
themselves, by the laborers, and by the state, that competition is becoming too 
intense. The beginning already made by public regulation and ownership, is 
opening the way for wider and wiser public co-operation, as a means of 
destroying the evils of competition — the growing and destructive war of 
modern commercialism. Just how far this public remedy will be applied, 
and just what form it will take, no one can tell, perhaps, and it is not neces- 
sary to consider it in discussing the present question. Every pulsation of the 
present intense commercial system answers the question under discussion in 
the affirmative. Competition has already become too intense. 



